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DENOYER-GEPPERT 
Special Serwice Items 


The need: 


‘We need a 24-inch globe with meridians and parallels 5 degrees 
apart. We plan to use it in our gravimetrical studies. We need 
the mean gravity anomalies of 1 by 1 degree and 5 by 5 degrees, 
as well as the isoanomaly curves around the whole world. The 
neighborhood of the computation points can be handled on the 
basis of the maps. However, when we go farther from the com- 
putation point, the drafting of the equi-distant curves from the | 
computation points begins to be difficult. Therefore, we will draft 
on the globe, the iso-anomaly curves and use them in our compu: | 
tations. When we need the mean gravity anomalies of the 
squares we will take the iso-anomaly curves away and put the j 
figures on the squares.” 


W. A. HEISKANEN, Supervison, Gravity Project 
Mapping and Charting Research Laboratory 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


The need satisfied: 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY MADE THE Crom 


The customer’s response: 

“You can be sure that | will recommend this globe not only for 
gravity purposes but for similar studies. When working in Finland 
about twenty years ago, | followed the same procedure, altho | 


did not have available such a good globe as we have here.” — Dr. Kop 
nate by 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
Globe and Map Makers 
Designed by educators — Edited by scholars 2 
Produced by craftsmen 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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KOPPEN-GEIGER WORLD CLIMATES Revised Edition 


size 84 x 60 inches. Scale 252 miles to inch. Winkel’s modified projection. German text. Hand 
mounted on muslin. 


his is an entirely new map incorporating data that has become available since the 
previous edition was published over 25 years ago. Even the projection has been 
== (The previous map was on a Mercator projection.) 

¥Dr. Koppen’s classification of world climates is based primarily on the annual and 
monthly means of temperature and precipitation. Varying shades of red, yellow, green 
and blue show the following major climatic patterns: 


Tropical Rainy Mediterranean 

y for Savanna Marine Humid Mesothermal 

land Desert Short Summer Humid Microthermal 
van Steppe Transbaikalian Subarctic 

Itho | Tropical Monsoon Tundra Ice-Cap 


‘ Dr. Koppen again has used the symbolic nomenclature for designating climatic ; 
This unique and distinctive feature enables the author to describe each of cli- 
mate by a formula. For example, an area in southeast United States is labelled Cfa 
i indicating: C warm temperature climate. f sufficient precipitation each month. a 
e warmest month over 22 degrees centigrade. 


KOPPEN-GEIGER MAP in No. 00 $39.50 
Mounting—plain molding, top and bottom ~~ 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 N. ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAMMOND’S DESK ATLASES 
DESIGNED FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENT USE 


clear, readable maps 


HAMMOND’'S COMPARATIVE WORLD ATLAS (Geography) 
Offers the finest in full color maps and other useful world | 
information at a nominal cost. There are comparative study / 
maps showing political and physical features, also rainfall, 

temperature and natural vegetation. This atlas is highly 

recommended and _ successfully used 
(Survey) Courses as well as World Physical, Political and 
Economic Geography. A generous book of refreshingly 


in Introductory 
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HAMMOND'S AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS 

Educators are increasingly aware of the important role 
played by geography in shaping political, social and 
economic history. The geographical-historical relationship 
has assumed great importance in America because the out- 
standing characteristic has been that of entering upon and 
taking possession of the land. It is the purpose of this atlas 
to present every significant phase of this nauon’s history 
that contains a geographical factor 50c 


50¢ 


HAMMOND’S HISTORICAL ATLAS (Western World) 

This is an atlas that every student of Western Civilization 
needs; for on the written story of history which tells what 
happened, this atlas superimposes maps showing where it 
took place. Here is a recast of the most significant periods 
from the Classical World to the Atomic World. History 
is dynamic and concerned with movement and change. As 
you thumb through these chronologically arranged maps, 
you can visualize the development of the Western World. 


50¢ 
HAMMOND’S GLOBAL-GEOGRAPHY ATLAS 
World leadership has been forced upon this country. Stu- M4 LH i\t 
dents preparing to take part in shaping and directing global 
affairs will find much foundation material in this atlas. The = | pgs, N 
Air Force R.O.T.C. selected it for use in their freshman ¢ ie XY 
geography course. This is the atlas that emphasizes global li - Bea, 
concepts. There is a generous assortment of world maps if ee ap. 
showing conditions of nature that affect human affairs and | if tT / 
determine the role of nations in history... 75¢ x y 


C. $. HAMMOND & CO. 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY AND PROSPECT 


edited by 
Preston E. James 


and 
Clarence F. Jones 
with 


John K. Wright 


as consulting editor 


This book was prepared by a committee of outstanding geographers and 
published by Syracuse University Press for the Association of American 
Geographers. 


Price $6.00 


Copies of AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY 
AND PROSPECT 


MAIL TO: Central Office, 
Association of American Geographers, 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Make checks payable to the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 


E 
maps, 
50¢ 


Edited by W. William-Olsson, 
Stockholm School of Economics 
with the active collaboration of 14 
European scholars. 


sizes and major economic functions : 
of all European cities over 10,000 
population, by differentially-sized 
and colored spheres e area of culti- ' 
vated agricultural land e dominant patterns of urbanism 
e insets of Midlands and Ruhrareas Scale 1:3,250,000 


Available as— 
Map, 65%" x 50” $30 Atlas, bound in 10 sheets 
32%" x 13” with overlaps $15 
Unmounted—2 sheets $12.50 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - Chicago, Illinois 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS AND OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
DIVISION, DECEMBER 1953: A CARTOGRAPHIC PRESENTATION! 


Herman R. Friis 


Systematic attack by the AAG on the problem of its regional divi- 
sion boundaries naturally began with preparation of a map showing 
the distribution of members. The map, made primarily for the use 
of the Vice- President and Division Chairmen, is here presented,with 
a brief discussion, as a matter of general interest to the Association 
members. In addition to the map of the United States there is included 
a map of the Middle Atlantic Division showing the distribution of AAG 
members as of the end of 1953. The total number of active members 
in the AAG as of December 1953, was 1,627. Of these 1,521 had 
mailing addresses in the United States and its territories. 


Distribution of AAG Members in the United States and 
Territories 


An outline map of the United States was drafted on a transparency 
at the scale of 1:5,000,000, based on the United States Geological 
Survey’s blue-line edition showing state and county boundaries and 
names, and the drainage pattern. A complete set of 3 x 5-inch cards 
showing the name and mailing address of each member was run off 
on the addressograph in the AAG Central Office. The cards were 
sorted by state and territory and subsorted in alphabetical order by 
city, town, and locality. In this way it was possible to tabulate quickly 
the number of members by location and to plot the information on the 
transparency superimposed on the Geological Survey base. Each dot 
represents one member. Agglomerations of five or more members in 
the same named place are shown as proportional circles. 


1. A paper ‘‘The December 1953 Distribution of the Membership of the 


AAG, with Special Emphasis on the Middle Atlantic Divison : A Carto- > 


graphic Presentation and Generai Interpretation’, was read by the 
writer at the Annual Meeting of the Middle Atlantic Division of the 
AAG in the National Academy of Sciences Building, Washington,D.C. 
December 12, 1953. The writer, then chairman of the Division, had 
agreed to prepare for the then Vice- President of the AAG, Joseph 
A. Russell, such a map to be used in a redefinition of regional 


boundaries. In the preparation of this paper and assembling the statis) 


tics for use in preparing the map the writer was given generous 


assistance by Mrs. Evelyn Petshek of the Central Office of the 
Association. 
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Map 1 shows the distribution of the 1,521 accredited members of 
the AAG in the United States and Territories as of December 1953. 
Let us briefly note the larger patterns of distribution. The spread is 


wide. There is no state without at least one member, and there are two 


in Alaska, one in College, and one in Anchorage; three in Puerto 
Rico, one each in Roosevelt, Santurce, and Mayaguez ;five in Honolulu, 


Hawaii. The east-west density break at about the 100th meridian, that 


geOgraphers are accustomed to look for, shows rather clearly on this 
map as a kind of geographer’s line at about the 97th meridian with 
perceptibly greater density to the east and marked dispersal of mem- 
bership west of that meridian. Of the 1,521 members in the United 
States proper, 1,306 or about seven-eighths, are east of the 97th 
meridian. 


In the western half of the United States, exc ept for the two California : 


nuclei in the San Francisco Bay and Los Angeles areas, the members 
are far apart. Look now to the eastern half of the country and you will 
note that there are a considerably greater number of individual mem- 
bers as well as agglomerations of five or more in the area north of 


about latitude 36° North. Of the seventy agglomerations of five or more | 


members in the United States, fifty-two are in the northeast quadrant. 
Of this total of 1,511 members in the United States 1,146, or almost 
three-fourths, are in this quadrant. Carrying this a step further, it 
is interesting to note that more than 1,000 (1,021 to be exact) reside 
in nine states and the District of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
having more members (168) than any of the states, New York ranking 
second with 142. Of these nine states all but one, California, are in 
the northeast quadrant. 

The membership statistics plotted on this map, tabulated by state 
and territory in alphabetical order are as follows: 


Alabama 10 Kentucky 12 Ohio 73 
Alaska 2 Louisiana 18 Oklahoma 19 
Arizona 5 Maine 2 Oregon 12 
Arkansas 9 Maryland 106 Pennsylvania 61 
California 120 Massachusetts 55 Puerto Rico 3 
Colorado 18 Michigan 63 Rhode Island 5 
Connecticut 16 Minnesota 27 South Carolina 3 
Delaware 3 = Mississippi 3 South Dakota 1 
District of Missouri 24 Tennessee 30 

Columbia 168 Montana 1 Texas 18 
Florida 21 Nebraska 20 Utah 6 
Georgia 7 Nevada 1 Vermont 4 
Hawaii 5 New Hampshire 9 Virginia 98 
Idaho 2 New Jersey 34 Washington 28 
Illinois 135 New Mexico 4 West Virginia 6 
Indiana 28 New York 142 Wisconsin 33 
lowa 15 North Carolina 14 Wyoming 


Kansas 14 North Dakota 6 1,521 Total 
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f The following is an arrangement in descending numerical order of 
’ total membership by State and Territory: 


tw Order Area Total Membership Group 
uluy | 1 District of Columbia 168) 
that 2 New York 142) 
this Mlinois 135) 100-174 
, 4 California 120) 
5 Maryland 106 = 
6 Virginia 8 75-99 
7 Ohio 
8 Michigan 63) 50-74 
9 Pennsylvania 61) 
10 Massachusetts 55) 
11 New Jersey 34) 
12 Wisconsin 33) 
13 Tennessee 30) 25-49 
14 Indiana 28) 
15 Washington 28) 
16 Minnesota 27) 
17 Missouri 24) 
18 Florida 21) 20-24 
19 Nebraska 20) 
20 Oklahoma 19) 
21 Louisiana 18) 15-19 
22 Texas 18) 
23 Connecticut 16) 
24 Iowa 15) 
25 Kansas 14) 
: 26 North Carolina 14) 10-14 
| 27 Kentucky 12) 
| 28 Oregon 12) 
29 Alabama 10) 
, 30 Arkansas 9) 
31 New Hampshire 9) 
| 32 Georgia 7) 
33 North Dakota 6) 5-9 
34 Utah 6) 
| 35 West Virginia 6) 
36 Arizona 5) 
37 Hawaii 5) 
38 Rhode Island 5) 
39 New Mexico 4) 
40 Vermont 4) 
41 Delaware 3) 
Total 


“= 
9 

18 
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Order Area Total Membership Group 

42 Mississippi 3) 
43 Puerto Rico 3) 1-4 ‘a 
44 South Carolina 3) ig 
45 Alaska 2) i 
46 Idaho 2) 

47 Maine 2) 

48 Wyoming 2) 

49 Montana 1) 

50 Nevada 1) 

51 South Dakota 1) 

[521 Total 


Distribution of AAG Members in the 
Middle Atlantic Division 


The Middle Atlantic Division as constituted in December,1953, like 
other Divisions of the AAG, was not clearly defined as to boundaries. | 
In practice it now includes the following political units with membershi._ 
as indicated: 


Delaware 3 Pennsylvania 61 
District of Columbia 168 Virginia 98 
Maryland 106 West Virginia __6 

442 


It will be observed that this is nearly thirty percent of the total mem- b 
bership in the United States. It will also be observed that though this is Fa 
a geographic association’s region it is not a geographic region, and 
perhaps not even a practical operational region. 

Map 2 showing the distribution of members of the Middle Atlantic 
Division as of December 1953, was compiled on a scale of 1:1,000,000 
and each dot and proportional circle localized on the appropriate place 
of the membership or memberships. Each dot on the map equals one ~ 
member. Proportional circles indicate agglomerations of five or more 
memberships for the same named place. Four membership clusters ar 
apparent: the Pittsburgh cluster with 23, Philadelphia with 21, Balti- 
more with 15, and Washington with 330, Two nuclei, Charlottesville, 
Virginia with 6, and State College, Pennsylvania with 9, are without 
close-in associates. 


a 


Washington is the nucleus of the Division in terms of number of mem” 
berships to a greater extent than the state statistics indicate. A break- 
down of the statistics for the Washington cluster reveals interesting ~ 
distributions and associations. The following table includes members 
within a twenty-mile radius of the Federal Triangle in Washington. 
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Twenty miles is taken as an arbitrary figure. Practically allthe mem- | 0! 
bership in the Washington cluster lies within that radius, and beyond > anc 
twenty miles a comparison of the distribution of membership within | but 


the twenty-mile radius with a highway map and a transportation map 
of the area reveals that with very few exceptions there are excellent 
facilities for commuting to and from the Federal Triangle. 


District of Columbia 168 

Maryland 82 
Bethesda 
Bladensburg 
Capitol Heights 
Chevy Chase 
College Park 
Glen Echo 
Greenbelt 
Hyattsville 
Kensington 
Mount Rainier 
Riverdale 
Rockville 
Silver Spring 
Takoma 

Virginia 83 
Alexandria 
Annandale 
Arlington 
Fairfax 
Falls Church 17 
Mc Lean 3 
Vienna 6 

Number of members within twenty-mile radius 333 

Number of members beyond twenty-mile radius 109 

Total membership in the Middle Atlantic Division 442 


i] 


The phenomenal increase in the total number of geographers in 
Washington in a bit over a decade from less than twenty just prior to 
World War I to 333 and somewhat more during and shortly after the 
war made the Washington cluster by far the largest center of geograph- 
ers in this country and probably in the world. Ue 

With eight universities and colleges within the Washington cluster in 
which geography is taught and the tremendous research facilities inthe } 
Federal Government, as well as the scientific and educational institu- 
tions nearby, the Washington area has considerable potentialities as a 
dynamic center for geographic research as well as being an excellent 
example of the practical application of geography to fields in addition 
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to teaching. The role of geography in Government is a significant one 
and is evidence of the wide applicability of the services of geographers“, 
but the research potential should not be overlooked. 


Memberships Outside the United States and Territories 


Of the total membership of 1,627 in the AAG in December 1953, 106 
members had mailing addresses outside the United States and Terri- 
tories, including American geographers residing in foreign countries. 
It will be observed from the following table that of this total more than 
half (58) are in Canada. Within Canada most of the members are con- 
centrated in the Ontario-Quebec Lowland, especially in Toronto, 
Ottawa, and Montreal. 


Total Membership Outside the United States and Territories 


Canada 58 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Saskatchewan 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
British East Africa 
British Malaya 
Ceylon 
Chile 
England 
Finland 
France 
West Germany 
India 
Iraq 
Japan 
Mexico 


wor 
KF On 


2. See John K. Rose: ‘‘Opportunities for Geographers in Government Re- 
search,’’ The Professional rapher, vol. 6, pp. 1-6, May, 1954; 
George F. Deasy: ‘‘Training, Professional Work, and Military Exper- 
ience of Geographers, 1942-1947, ’’ The Professional Geographer, 
pp. 1-14, December, 1947; Louis Peltier: ‘‘Analysis of Membership 
od the Association of American Geographers,’’ The Professional 

Geographer, vol. 4, pp.2-3, 1952; John K. Rose: “Geography in Prac- 
tice in the Federal Government, Washington, ’’ Chapter 24, pp. 566-586, 
Geography in the Twentieth Century, New York, 1951. 
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New Zealand 
Scotland 

Siam 

Southern Rhodesia 
South Pacific 
Switzerland 
Trieste 

Turkey 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Use of the Maps 


A geographic approach to definition of the boundaries 
or zones between regional divisions of the AAG obviously requires a 
distribution map of the membership of the Association , with which, 
in order to identify the areas that hang together as workable regions 
for administration and professional activities, will be considered a 
variety of other factors such as transportation facilities, distance, 
and facilities for meetings. In other words, the idea is for us as geog- 
raphers to apply our techniques to the solution of the Association’s 
regional problem. It ought to work. 


3. The writer is preparing a series of maps, based on Central Office 
and other data, showing such subjects as the location of annual 
meetings, distribution of members, distribution of residence of 
officers, and other mappable information available for the first 
fifty years of the Association’s history. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE TO THE 
THEORY AND METHODOLOGY OF REGIONALISM* 


Ernest A. Engelbert 
UCLA 


The interests of political science as a discipline in the subject of 
regionalism are of relatively recent origin though historically many 
political theorists have dealt with political phenomena in a regional 
focus. From Aristotle onward through the writings of such men as 
Bodin, Althusius and Montesquieu the analysis of the physical environ- 
ment and social institutions of different regions has received promi- 
nent attention. Moreover, political scientists have recognized that 
many of our political institutions have been distinct products of re- 
gional development. 

In recent years the contributions of political scientists in the United 
States to the study of regionalism have come from several diverse re- 
search fields. Through studies of the origins and growth of political 
sectionalism, political scientists have helped identify what constitutes 
wholesome regional development. Through studies of the operation of 
the federal system of government some of the inter-governmental re- 
lationships which foster regional objectives have been delineated. 
Political scientists have assisted in formulating policies and programs 
for areas of the country where uneven distribution of resources has re- 
sulted in distinctive regional problems. They have also been occupied 
with the tasks of devising more effective administrative organization 
for carrying out regional programs. In addition, many other illustrations 
of the contributions of political science to the subject of regionalism in 
the fields of law, the political process, and public administration could 
be cited. 

Although political science is perhaps as well advanced today as most 
other social sciences in the study of regionalism, nevertheless the 
theory and methodology of regionalism per se has not been given suf- 
ficient attention. The study of regionalism in political science has to 
some extent suffered because specialization within the discipline has 
resulted in over-emphasis upon specific governmental functions and 
processes and insufficient attention to broad area studies. Furthermore, 
the academic curricula in political science have not been organized in 
such a way as to focus upon the study of regionalism, though a number 
of political science departments do give courses in regional planning 
or natural resources where aspects of regionalism are heavily stressed. 


* Portions of this paper were delivered at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, St. Louis, 
December 1952. 
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The nature of social and economic trends indicates that political 4 
scientists will have to place increasing emphasis upon the study of nee 
regionalism if a satisfactory political organization is to be maintained ~~ _—iuse 
for our democratic society. Following are some proposals for streng- and 
thening the approach of political science to the theory and methodology bee 
of regionalism. It should be noted that some of the proposals listed of t 
here apply not only to the field of regional studies but to other fields of 
of political science and to other social sciences as well. Reg 

1. Political scientists need to broaden their interest in substantive cen 
fields and issues of public policy. To date the profession has spent too and 
much time concentrating on the study of the political process on the one | zat 
hand and the administrative process on the other, without sufficiently ter 
relating these two branches of knowledge to the solution of public prob- | tice 
lems. At the regional level, political scientists have focussed somewhat soc 
upon issues of natural resources, and to lesser extent, agriculture, but § 
many of the other large fields such as industry, transportation, and be 
labor have been virtually ignored or left for study by other disciplines. to t 
The political scientists need to deal with substantive issues in numer- me 
ous segments of activity to acquire a better understanding of the over- av 
all social and economic aspects of regional growth and development. is ¢ 

2. Political scientists need to increase and diversify their political use 
analysis and studies within the context of the regional environment. full 
On the whole, the profession has not transferred what it has learned lar 
from studies of political sectionalism to the political analyses of mu 
regions. Studies of public opinion, pressure groups and political parties | of | 
are still too largely confined to formal political boundaries, primarily anc 
those of the states. € 

Political scientists have made some studies of agricultural and re- tati 
source-user groups in terms of river-basin and land-use areas, but stu 
we need to know far more than we do about the influence and role of cal 
various industry, labor, and other groups and the common denominators cey 
of agreement and disagreement on a regional basis. This is also know- ly 
ledge which is indispensable to the economists, sociologists, and other slo 
disciplines for regional analysis. "4 anc 

3. More careful study of the policy making processes which take place. _fie: 
at the regional level should be undertaken by political scientists. The eff 
region is a natural area for fostering political decisions, for it is in gat 

the region that many of man’s problems in relation to his environment pol 
are most apparent and, consequently, where the most meaningful poli- eve 
tical judgments can be made. The region also offers a rich opportunity cal 
to increase the participation of citizens and groups in the actual deci- cip 
sion-making process. Of importance to all social sciences is the fact ect 
that the creation of more enlightened centers of policy formation has by 
far-reaching implications for reducing society’s cultural lag. A better asi 
understanding of the interrelationships of all the forces and agencies 
of policy formation at the regional level has significant implications gic 


for the democratic process. 


— 
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4. The approach to administrative studies by political scientists 
needs to be broadened. The political scientist has conducted many 
useful studies of the organization and operation of regional programs 
and field-service activities. Many of these studies, however, have 
been too narrowly confined to the internal structure and operations 
of the agencies concerned, with insufficient analysis of the relation 
of administration to the overall political and economic environment. 
Regional agencies have been evaluated too largely in terms of de- 
centralization and the flexibility of administrative arrangements, 
and too little in terms of their adequacy as a basis of social organi- 
zation for relatively homogeneous areas. To appraise regionalism in 
terms of social organization calls for new insights on the part of poli- 
tical scientists which need to be derived from and shared with other 
social science disciplines. 

5. A systematic evaluation of regional research methodology should 
be undertaken by political scientists. The approach of political science 
to the study of regionalism has been to a great extent empirical in 
method. To date, much data and evidence has been compiled involving 
a variety of problem situations and circumstances. Sorely needed now 
is appraisal of the researchreferants and methods most frequently 
used, the general principles which apply, and of the validity and use- 
fulness of setting forth an overall theoretical framework. In particu- 
lar, the political scientists need to identify those factors which appear 
to be most important in regional analysis and formulate some system 
of priorities for the application of these factors to regional planning 
and programming. 

6. Political scientists need to place more emphasis upon the quanti- 
tative method in research and programming. Despite numerous case 
studies and first-hand observation of regional phenomena, the politi- 
cal scientist’s approach to regional analysis has, with the possible ex- 
ception of certain types of administrative surveys, not been sufficient- 
ly quantitative in method. The political scientist has been somewhat 
slower than the economists or the sociologists to employ statistical 
and mathematical tools of measurement, and though scholars in the 
field of political behavior are beginning to correct this neglect, their 
efforts as yet have not been directed toward the regional field. To 
gather and correlate the immense amount of data needed to fashion 
political and administrative programs for regional development, how- 
ever, urgently requires the use of quantitative techniques. The politi- 
cal scientists need to study the methods now employed by other dis- 
ciplines such as the input-output method of regional analysis used by 
economists, the delineation of regions by statistical indices employed . 
by sociologists, and the factor analysis developed by geographers to 
ascertain what application they possess for political science. 

7. Finally, to build a more effective theory and methodology for re- 
gional analysis, the political scientist needs to work more closely with 
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other disciplines in programs of research, training, and action. 
Intradisciplinary research in regionalism will be strengthened 
and clarified by interdisciplinary contact. Each social science 
discipline needs to know more about the value structure of the 
other disciplines for regional analysis -- what priorities various 
factors have and under what circumstances. Moreover, to be effec- 
tive, interdisciplinary contact must take place at all steps of a 
program’s development and not merely in the final stages of pro- 
gram review. 

Unfortunately existing disciplinary boundaries and professional 
standards do not make interdisciplinary projects an easy under- 
taking. Certainly more attention needs to be given to reconstructing 
academic curricula and training programs. The effectiveness of 
some of the interdisciplinary programs that have been conducted 
or are in process in the regional field should be investigated. The 
establishment in selected regions of a few pilot projects formulated 
and operated by a selected group of social scientists would also 
appear to be in order. 
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THE MEMPHIS MEETING 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers will be held at Memphis, Tennessee, from Monday noon 
April 11, 1955 through Thursday the 14th. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Peabody, where all meetings will be held. The host institu- 
tion is Memphis State College, whose Department of Geography is 
under the Chairmanship of Professor Rayburn W. Johnson. 

Titles of papers, together with an abstract of not more than 250 
words must reach the Chairman of the Program Committee by Decem- 
ber first. The final selection of papers to be presented will be made 
by the Committee on the basis of the apparent merit of the abstract, 
and with some regard to the total length of the program. Complete 
manuscripts are not required. Abstracts may be accompanied by any 
supplementary material which the author desires to supply for the 
guidance of the Program Committee. In recent years the titles listed 
have run from 60, at Worcester and Evanston, to 98 at Cleveland. 

The Program Committee has already received voluminous corres- 
pondence, and believes that it is under a dual obligation: to present 
a program of superior quality and at the same time to make sure that 
those who have something worth while to say are given an opportunity. 
There is widespread feeling that 15 minutes is long enough for most 
papers but that a few titles may require 20 minutes. Rigid time limits 
will be enforced. The Committee will arrange for informal discussants 
in some cases. 

In addition to the uninvited papers there will be three or four 
arranged sessions. Some of these papers will be invited, others may 
be volunteered. One general session, on Monday evening, will deal 
with the New South. Another may deal with Political Geography. A 
third session, perhaps starting a precedent, will center around the 
interest of the President; in this case Professor Joseph A. Russell’s 
work on Applied Geography. Suggestions as to a fourth general 
session are invited. 

Several innovations are planned for the Memphis meetings. Informal 
coffee will be served during the mid-mornings and tea will be available 
in the afternoon. There will be no formal break in the program but 
members may wish to pause for a few moments. A number of discussion 
groups are to be scheduled centering around various interests. There 
will be a chairman, and he may wish to arrange for a few brief reports 
on current developments, new literature, or otherwise; there will be 
no set program but an opportunity will be given for those with similar 
interests to compare notes. One of these will deal with cartography, 
others will consider various aspects of systematic and regional geog- 
raphy. The Committee invites proposals. 

Field trips will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday after- 
noons, parallel with the regular sessions. The local Committee is pre- 
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pared to arrange an all-day Friday trip, but the Program Committee 
is of the impression that the demand will be insufficient. 

The Banquet will be held on Wednesday evening, with the address 
by the Honorary President, Professor Derwent Whittlesey. 

The membership of the Program Committee is as follows: 


George B. Cressey, Chairman 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 

John Fraser Hart, University of Georgia 

F. Kenneth Hare, McGill University 

Huey Louis Kostanick, University of California, Los Angeles 

Allen K. Philbrick, University of Chicago 

William L. Thomas, Jr., Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, Inc., New York City 

Alfred J. Wright, The Ohio State University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION 
FAMILY PICNIC,1954 


On the evening of August 18 approximately 150 members of the 
Middle Atlantic Division, their families and friends, gathered in 
Rock Creek Park, near the old Pierce Mill for the second annual 
MAD family picnic. This family gathering was very successful and 
enjoyed by all. The committee responsible for arrangements was 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Alvin A. Munn who were assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce R. Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. David Naley, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Richard Jones. 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC COAST GEOGRAPHERS 
PACIFIC DIVISION OF AAG 


The Association of Pacific Coast Geographers held its annual meet- 
ing at Pullman, Washington, on June 24-26, 1954, in conjunction with 
the Pacific Division of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. At the annual banquet on June 24 Dr. James J. Parsons of 
the University of California at Los Angeles read his presidential 
address entitled: ‘‘English Speaking Settlement in the Western Carib- 
bean.’’ The sessions ended with a field excursion through mining, agri- 
cultural, and forestry areas of northern Idaho and eastern Washington. 

Officers elected for the 1954-55 year were: President, Dr. C. Lang- 
don White, Department of Geography, Stanford University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. Granville Jensen, Department of Natural Resources, 
Oregon State College; and Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Howard J. Critch- 
field, Department of Geography, Western Washington College. 
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raphical Union at London on May 5-6 was attended by President 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNION 
Executive Committee Meeting 


The meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Geog- 


Stamp, Secretary Kimble, and Professors Ahlmann, Boesch, Cressey, 
Kuriyan, Ribeiro, Sorre, and Sternberg. Dr. Ronald Fraser of ICSU, 
was present by invitation. 


The dates of the XVIII Congress have not been finally set, but prob- 


ably will be August 8-17, 1956. The Organizing Committee and sub- 
committee activities reported by Professor Sternberg drew warm 
praise from the Executive Committee. The list of recommended themes 
proposed by the Program and Themes Sub-Committee under the chair- 
manship of Professor Fabio Macedo Soares Giumaraes is as follows: 


Section I - Cartography and Photogeography 


. Problems regarding simultaneous representation of structure and 


morphology, and standardization uf symbols. 


. Rules for mapping land occupance. 
. Problems regarding mapping of demographic phenomena, such as 


variation in time, density and dispersion of population. 


. Methods for cartographic reconstruction of original plant cover. 
. Regional maps: simultaneous representation of characteristic 


‘facts of physical, human, and economic geography. 


. Use of aerial photographs in the study of relief and vegetation. 
. Use of aerial photographs in the study of urban and rural settlement 


(habitat), and the survey of land use types. 


. Use of aerial photographs for the determination of natural resources 


in underdeveloped areas. 


Section II - Geomorphology 


. Comparative morphology of the crystalline shields. 

. Morphology of basaltic regions. 

. Karstic landforms in non-calcareous terrains. 

. Climatic morphology of humid and semi-arid tropical regions. 

. Role of sheet erosion in humid and semi-arid tropical countries. 
. Erosion surfaces: formation and development, and significance in 


explaining present-day relief. 


. Relation between geomorphic evolution and pedogenetic cycle. 


Fossil soils as an index to climatic evolution. 


. Lateritic concretions and their relations with climate and morphology. 
- Morphoscopic studies of sediments and their relations with erosion 


processes. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


_~ 


. Classification of climates: difficulties and critiques. 


. Climatic anomalies in tropical and subtropical regions. 
. Indices of aridity: criteria for establishment and applications. 
. Delimitations of arid and semi-arid climates and their fluctuations. 


. Changes in stream flow as a function of the land use type. 
. Occurrence of major floods and their explanation: physical and 


. Typical stream flow characteristics of humid and semi-arid 
. Relations between stream flow and transverse and longitudinal 


. Cyclical changes in the water table of flood plains. 
. Changes in the water table resulting from human activity. 


. Plant dynamics and succession: pioneer communities. 

. The problem of climax expansion. 

. Succession of plant forms in the mountains of tropical regions. 
. Vegetation forms in the oceanic islands. 

. Correspondence between vegetation types of various continents 


. The problem of the origin of grasslands in the tropical and sub- 

. Pollen analysis in the reconstitution of past plant formations. 

. Soil-plant relations in the tropics. 

. Water balance and life forms of plants in arid and semi-arid 

. Vegetation of arid and semi-arid regions and its economic utiliza- 


. The problem of reestablishment of natural vegetation in areas 


Coastal morphology and its relations with eustatic movements. 
Coastal dynamics and deposits resulting from human occupance. 
New contributions towards the theory of continental drift. 


Section III - Climatology 


Climatology of tropical and subtropical regions. 
Sequence of weather types in tropical and subtropical regions. 


Criteria for establishing an adequate network of meteorological 
stations. 
Climatic changes and their possible influences on deforestation. 


Section IV - Hydrograph 


human factors. 


regions. Effect on navigability. 


profiles of rivers. 


Section V - Biogeography 


in the tropical regions. 


tropical regions. 


regions. 


tion. 


exhausted by agriculture. 


rt 
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. Typical rural dwelling of different geographic areas: relation 


. European settlement in the tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
. Intercontinental migrations and the problems of adaptation and 
. March of settlement and land occupance in the tropics. Pioneer 


. Techniques of land occupance and capacity for population. 
. Internal migrations and their causes. Rural exodus and urban 


. Concepts of urban, suburban, and rural. 
. Comparative urban geography. 

. Functional areas of cities. 

. Decentralization of industries as a restrictive factor in city growth. 
. Conurbations and the areas of influence of large cities. 


. Geographic significance of tropical diseases. 
. Geographical distribution of cancer. 
. Geographical distribution of trachoma and its causes. 


. Inventory of climate - pathologic relationships in America. 
. Modern techniques of sanitation and their impact on geography. 


. Land use types and agricultural systems in tropical and subtropi- 


. Types and forms of pastoral life in tropical and subtropical regions. 


. Agricultural origins and dispersals; consequences of crop ex- 
pansion beyond ecological boundaries. 


Section VI - Human Geography: General Problems 


. The religions factor in the geographic landscape. 

. Problems of food in tropical regions. 

. Changes in the food habits of newly settled countries resulting 
from recent immigration. 


to environment, cultural heritage, and social and economic 
structure. 


Section VII - Geography of Population and Settlement 


Spontaneous and government-controlled colonization. 
acclimatization of immigrants. 


fronts. 


concentration; relation to the economic development of a country. 


Section VIII - Medical Geography 


Geographical distribution and ecological aspects of Kwashiorkor.* 
Geographical distribution and ecological aspects of schistosomiasis. 
Chagas disease and its ecology. 


Section IX - ricultural jh’ 


cal regions: suggestions for a classification. 
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. Agrarian structure, enterprising spirit, accumulation of capital, 


and development of agricultural techniques in newly settled 
countries. 


. Geographic consequences of agrarian reforms or the breaking up 


of large rural holdings. 


. Comparison between the homestead resulting from a primary and 


functional division of virgin lands and small farm units resulting 
from the breaking up of large estates. 


. Relation between rural settlement and agricultural systems in 


tropical regions. 


. Land use and water economy in semi-arid countries. 


Differences in the cultural landscape of areas having the same crop 
specialization. 


. Tropical and subtropical soils: their classification and mapping. 


The problem of lateritic soils. 
Effects of human activity upon tropical soils. Restoration of soil 
fertility and the rehabilitation of an agricultural region. 


Section X - Geography of Industry, Trade and Transportation 


. Geographical factors in the production of energy. 
. Industrial development and production of energy. 
. Problems of industrial geography in tropical countries. Adequate 


location of industrial centers. 


. Geographic consequences of economic planning in European 


colonies. 


. Industrialization and agricultural development: their mutual 


relationships. 


. Historical and geographical factors in the pattern of transportation. 

. The development of ports in relation to the network of transportation. 
. Permanent industrial utilization of forest areas. 

. International trade following the second World War. 


Section XI - Historical and Political Geography 


. Study of economic structures based on prehistoric documents. 
. Utilization of travel descriptions of the XV to XIX Centuries for 


studies in human geography of tropical regions. 


. Moving a country’s capital. Problems in the choice of a new site 


and geographic consequences. 


. Geographic problems in the administrative redivision of a country. 
. Historical development of political-administrative units (divisions) 


of a country. 
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Section XII - Methodology, Teaching of Geography, 
and Bibliography 


1. Modern trends in research and teaching of geography, 

2. Critical study of the content and the programs of geography teach- 
ing on the secondary school and university levels. 

3. Documentary films and the teaching of geography. 

4. Training of researchers and teachers of geography. 

5. Suggestions for a bibliographic classification of geographical 
subjects. 


Section XIII - onal 
. Comparative regional geography of humid tropical regions. 


. Comparative regional geography of humid subtropical regions. 
. Comparative regional geography of semiarid regions. 


on 


The list of recommended themes has been included 
as received in English. Though it appears to be a 
translation which has lost some of the nuances of the 
original, the intent is usually clear and the original 
was not available. Ed. 


*A nutritional disease of children, akin to pellagra, associated with a 
maize diet. Occurs in the Gold Coast, perhaps elsewhere. Ed. 
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PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
VI GENERAL ASSEMBLY, MEXICO CITY 


tic 

Although precise dates for the Assembly have not been confirmed, ee de 

it is expected to take place at the end of November and the beginning Z th 
of December,1954.The tentative agenda lists important items for con- 4 thi 


sideration by the Assembly in plenary sessions, including: review of 
Institute activities and formulation of plans; proposals for modifying 
the Statutes; decisions of the X Inter- American Conference (Caracas 
1954) affecting the Institute’s program, especially Resolution 
LXXXIV relating to oceanography, the continental shelf, and ocean 
waters; determination of the maximum limit of annual Institute bud- 
gets and the quotas for Member States; proposals to modify the 
financial regulations; election of the President and Vice Presidents 
of the Institute; dates and places for the next Assembly and forthcoming 
consultations; general Institute policy; and Institute and Commission 
programs. 


The IV Consultation on Geography, concurrent with the Assembly, a 
will have a general session for reports by the chairmen of delegations at 


on the progress of geography since 1952 in their respective countries, 
section and working group sessions for reports on activities begun or 
continued since the 1952 Consultation and other research papers re- 
lated to the Geography of the Americas, roundtable meetings, and five 
working sessions of each of the four Sections. Specific topics on Sec- 
tion agendas include: continental shelf of the Americas; forest soil 
erosion; morphology of the Canadian, Brazilian and Patagonian 
granite shields; effects of volcanoes and earthquakes on regional 
morphology; phyto-geography of the American tropics; comparative 
study of main types of vegetation of tropical and sub-tropical America; 
pioneer penetration limits in tropical regions; agrarian structure and 
agricultural techniques; industrial utilization of tropical forests; in- 
ternal migration; European emigrant adaptation to tropical regions; 
economic planning by hydrologic basins; geography in planning; 
regional geography of semi-arid regions; land-use classification and 
agricultural systems; comparative functional study of Atlantic and 
Pacific coast cities; value of field work at all levels of teaching; 
geography in interpretation of social events; differentiation of political 
geography from geopolitics; teaching of geography in the several 
countries; plans for producing the Geography of the Americas. There 
will be an exhibit of books, maps and other material. The preliminary 
agenda for the VII Consultation on Cartography and the III Consultation 
on History include numerous additional topics of interest to geographers. 
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U.S. PAYS DUES TO THE PAIGH 


At the Annual Business Meeting of the AAG last April 13 a resolu- 
tion was adopted, recommending to the Secretary of State, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House that Congress take 
the necessary action to pay the U.S. quota to the PAIGH according to 
the quota basis established in 1950. H.J.Res.565, approved unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was passed by the Senate in 
slightly amended form, and approved as a joint resolution on August 
12. It provides $98,775 for payment of dues since 1951 and provides 
for future annual payments as apportioned in accordance with the 
statutes of the Institute, up to $50,000 per year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIV 


The Organizing Committee of the Eighth Pacific Science Congress 
and the Fourth Far- Eastern Prehistory Congress has presented the 
following publications to the AAG, which will be added to the collection 
at the University of Cincinnati: 

. Forestry Bulletin No. 22, Vol. 1 
” ” ” ” Vol. 2 
” ” ” 44 
. Forestry Industries in the Philippines 
. Philippine Fisheries 
. General Programme - Eighth Pacific Science Congress 
and the Fourth Far- Eastern Pre-history Congress 
7. Abstracts of Papers and Supplement - Eighth Pacific Science 
Congress and the Fourth Far- Eastern Pre-history Congress 
8. National Research Council of the Philippines Bulletins Nos. 
35 and 36. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


An undergraduate program in Eastern European Studies has been 
organized at The University of Texas. The interdisciplinary program 
is supervised by a committee composed of representatives from the 
departments of Economics, Geography, Government, History and 
Sociology. Students must study in one of these departments and will 
receive both their undergraduate degree in their chosen field and in 
Eastern European Studies. A prescribed program of Russian and 
Czech language and 30 hours of area content courses forms part of 
the training. Assistantships are available from one of the cooperating 
departments. Enquiries should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Eastern European Studies, Dr. George W. Hoffman, 
Department of Geography, the University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT EXAMINATION 
FOR GEOGRAPHER 


The Board of Civil Service Examiners, Quartermaster Research 
and Development Center, Natick, Massachusetts, has announced an 
examination for Geographer for the purpose of filling current and 
future vacancies in the Environmental Protection Division. Salaries 
range from $4205 to $9600 per annum. Applicants must meet the 
minimum requirements of a Bachelor’s Degree in Geography or 
allied fields totalling thirty semester hours of which fifteen hours 
must have been in purely geographic subjects (of which six must 
have been in physical geography). In addition, applicants for the 
lowest starting salary ($4205) must show one year of professional 
experience in geography. For a higher starting salary, additional 
years of experience are required. Education can substitute for ex- 
perience to the extent that completion of all requirements for the 
Master’s Degree, with no experience, qualifies for $4205; for the 
Ph.D. with no experience, $5060. Applicants with additional educa- 
tion and experience may qualify for higher entrance salaries. 

Application should be made on a Form 57, obtainable from any 
post office, and submitted to the above-mentioned Board not later 
than September 30. Additional information may also be obtained 
by writing to the Board at the above address. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Aeronautical Chart and Information Center has openings in 
map-making and compilation at various grades from GS-3 ($2950) 
to GS-11($5940). Positions are at either St. Louis or Washington, 
D.C. Examinations for these positions are open, with no closing 
date. Announcements 9-56-1(I) of 1954 and 9-56-2(1) of 1954 des- 
cribe the positions, qualifications required and types of qualifying 
experience. Applications or requests for the announcements may 
be addressed to the Executive Secretary, Board of Civil Service 
Examiners, Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, Second 
and Arsenal, St. Louis, Missouri. Applications presented in person 
will be processed by the Board of Civil Service Examiners immed- 
iately and, if qualified, applicants will be placed on the register. 
Previous civil service status is not required. 
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3 DEVELOPMENTS IN URBAN GEOGRAPHY AT CHICAGO 
AND NORTHWESTERN 


; As a result of greatly increased public interest in Metropo- 
litan Chicago concerned with decentralization, slum clearance 
‘ and redevelopment, blight and renewal, overlapping govern- 
é ment functions, and the %. Lawrence Seaway and Chicago as 
E a port, research in urban geography at the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University has been substantially 
F stimulated. At Chicago, Harold M. Mayer, Allan K. Philbrick, 
F and associated graduate students have for the past several 
i field seasons engaged in an inventory and appraisal of the 
) Chicago region. This culminated in a series of lectures given 
i during March, which will soon be published. Mayer, likewise, 
é has recently completed, as co-author, a detailed report on the 
Port of Chicago, as well as an article on the waterborne com- 
merce of Chicago which appeared in Economic Geography. At 
Northwestern, in December, the Board of Trustees established 
a Center for Metropolitan Studies on the initiative of Malcolm 
J. Proudfoot and Clyde F. Kohn. This Center, governed by a 
Policy Committee of which Proudfoot is Chairman, proposes 
to foster basic urban research, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, with special reference to Metropolitan Chicago. The 
Center further calls for fostering urban research by maximizing 
interdepartm ental collaboration. A group of Chicago business- 
men have provided the initial grant for graduate and faculty 
research, and they have agreed to a long-term development. 
During February, the Center sponsored a seminar on ‘‘The 
Changing Structure of Metropolitan Chicago’’, and a panel dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Is Decentralization Hurting Chicago’’. A number 
of prominent Chicago planners and businessmen, as well as 
faculty from Chicago and Northwestern participated. Currently, 
advanced graduate students have received grants from the 
Center, and research is in progress on phases of industrial 
decentralization, income-class stratification, voting habits of 
the Chicago contingent in the Dlinois legislature, and industrial 
Gary. 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


ALLEGHENY Last year Allegheny joined the colleges with 
COLLEGE geographers on their faculties, although one 

or another geography course had been offer- 
ed here every year since 1909. All students are exposed to some geog- 
raphy in the form of a required ‘‘General Education’’ course called 
‘‘The Earth and the Stars’’ which also considers geology and astronomy. 
As electives there are offered economic geography, weather and cli- 
mate, and, this year, for the first time, cartography. The department, 
with its limited funds, has begun a map collection and has become a 
depository library of the USGS for Pennsylvania and Ohio quadrangles. 
Fritz L. Kramer, supported by a Faculty Study Grant, spent the past 
summer doing research at libraries and museums in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, New York and Washington, D.C. on the distribution of 
primitive agricultural implements. 


BOSTON Geography at Boston University has recently 
UNIVERSITY experienced increased attention and expansion 

within the broad university framework. The 
Geography Department is a part of the College of Liberal Arts and the 
Graduate School. It also serves students from the School of Education, 
the School of Business Administration, and the Evening Division. The 
Department has four members, under the chairmanship of Dr. Franklin 
C. Erickson. Instruction is currently offered leading to the A.B. and 
A.M. degrees. In 1953-54 there were 25 undergraduate concentrators 
and 10 graduate students in attendance. Five hundred students were 
enrolled in geography courses during the spring semester, 1954, and 
the Department offers courses during the Intersession and Summer 
Session schools. 

The increased interest in the study of geography on the part of the 
students has warranted the addition of new regional and systematic 
courses to the curriculum and the sponsoring of a program of extra- 
curricular student activities. In addition the Department participates 
in the University-sponsored Institute of Air Photography, a program 
in which Air Force officers pursue graduate work in optics, photo- 
grammetry, photo interpretation, and cartography as well as the more 
conventional graduate courses. 

Dr. Erickson is assisted by Robert B. Batchelder and Saul B. Cohen 
as Assistant Professors and George K. Lewis as Instructor. Dr. 
Batchelder came to Boston from Stephen F. Austin College in Nacog- 
doches, Texas. His graduate work was done at Northwestern, where he 
participated in the Puerto Rico Land Use program. Cohen and Lewis 
did graduate work at Harvard and came to Boston University in 1952 
and 1950 respectively. 
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Since 1951 Dr. Erickson has headed a research staff engaged ina 
project sponsored by the Air Force. The past three summers he has 
led field parties in Alaska of up to 35 participants. Mr. Lewis has 
also been associated with this project, as well as participating in the 
African Studies and Research Program, an area program started at 
Boston University in 1952 under the direction of Dr. William O. Brown, 
formerly of the Department of State. 

Dr. Batchelder, who has been handling courses in meteorology and 
climatology, has also been working in the University’s Latin American 
Area Studies program. Mr. Cohen, a political geographer with regional 
interests in the Middle East and Europe, has been active this year in 
organizing a Geographic Society at B.U. that has just completed a 
successful year of activity. The Society has invited several prominent 
local geographers to its evening meetings and has sponsored several 
one-day and one three-day field trips in New England. 


UNIVERSITY Joseph A. Russell, Head of the Department, 
OF ILLINOIS spent the summer visiting Western Europe 

and doing reconnaissance work for future 
research there. While in Switzerland he met Fred Foster who is re- 
turning from a year in Egypt on a Fulbright grant. Jerome Fellman 
and Charles Alexander were the Illinois staff members at the joint 
Michigan-Illinois Field Camp in the Upper Peninsula. John Page and 
Robert Carmin taught the summer session courses On campus, where 
the enrollment showed an encouraging increase. John Garland and 
Alfred Booth spent the summer in continued research and writing on 
projects begun earlier. In addition, Booth assumed many of the admini- 
strative duties in the Department. Howard Roepke taught extension 
courses in Conservation at Carrollton and Springfield, and spent the 
latter part of the summer preparing materials for a new course in 
Agricultural Geography to be offered this fall. 


RUTGERS During the summer just completed, Adelbert 
UNIVERSITY K. Botts was the principal Visiting Professor 
in charge of a Workshop in Geography spon- 
sored by the School of Education. Clyde Kohn and Norman Carls parti- 
cipated in the Workshop as Visiting Consultants. Guido G. Weigend 
spent the summer in Hamburg, Germany, and environs, where he con- 
tinued his field studies on Western European ports and their hinter- 
lands, His study, carried out under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Naval Research, was a sequel to a somewhat similar study conducted 
chiefly in the Bordeaux area a year ago. John E. Brush has just com- 
pleted a comprehensive demographic study of New Jersey. This study 
will be published by the Rutgers University Press under the auspices 
of the University’s Bureau of Government Research, which sponsored 
the study. David I. Blumenstock continues work on his weather book. 
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SYRACUSE Syracuse geographers continue to travel. 
UNIVERSITY During the past summer Preston E. James 
taught at Stanford University, Eleanor 
Hanlon was a visiting professor at the University of Nevada, Clyde 
P. Patton taught at the University of Wisconsin, John H. Thompson 
continued his Fulbright assignment at Kobe University, and Hibberd y. 
B.Kline, Jr., conducted the Department’s field.camp in the Genesee 
Valley south of Rochester. N.Y. 

The Department plans to have at least one of its members on a re- 
search leave of absence each year. During the two terms of 1954-55, 
Hibberd K line will be at the University in Sierra Leone in Br. West 
Africa, and Eleanor Hanlon will be travelling in the United States in 
connection with a Ford Foundation grant for conservation education. 
Charles Cruttenden will join the staff as an instructor in their absence. 
George B. Cressey’s travels, which took him to England last May for 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Geographical 
Union, will include a brief trip to Naples in October for the meetings 
of the Executive Committee of the International Congress of Scientific 
Unions. On both occasions he lectured at a number of British Univer- 
sities. Preston E. James will be in Mexico City in November in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History. 


STOP & SHOP, INC., William Applebaum resigned from his posi- 
BOSTON tion as Assistant General Manager in January, 
1954.At present he and Mrs. Applebaum are 
on a tour which has taken them to Italy, Israel, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxembourg, and the 
British Isles. When he returns in September, he will assume part-time 
duties as a consultant to Stop & Shop. Howard L. Green is now Manager | 
of the Marketing Research Department. In this capacity he supervises 
a staff of five full-time employees engaged in all phases of location 
and marketing research. He is also preparing articles on his research 
into the New York City and Boston influence in southern New England. 
Bart J. Epstein joined the Marketing Research Department staff in 
February, 1954, and is primarily concerned with store location activi- 
ties. He isa candidate for the Ph.D. at Clark University where he also u 
assisted Raymond E. Murphy in his ONR project on the Central Business 
District of the American city. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD, Jr., Director of the Office of International 
Relations of the National Academy of Sciences, will attend the Xth 
General Assembly of the International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics in Rome, September 14-25, and the meeting of the Special 
Committee for the International Geophysical Year, October 1-4, 
also in Rome. Mrs. Wallace W. Atwood, Senior, now in her eightieth 
year, will make the trip with her son. Dr. Atwood is an ex-officio 
member of the United States National Committee for the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year which was established by the Academy- Research 
Council in 1953 to organize and direct United States participation in 
the International Geophysical Year to be carried out in 1957-58. The 
program developed by the U.S. National Committee has received the 
support of the National Science Foundation and the U.S.Congress. 

In November Dr. Atwood plans to attend the VI General Assembly 

of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History to be held 

in Mexico City. Washington television audiences have seen Dr. Atwood 
on the screen several times this year. Blackboard drawings have 
featured his half-hour programs. It is rumored that he will soon be 
on a national hook-up. 

ARCH C. GERLACH, Chief of the Map Division, The Library of Con- 
gress, is scheduled to be in London and Paris during mid-September. 
As the U.S. member of the IGU Commission on the Classification of 
Geographic and Cartographic Publications, he is meeting with the 
other Commission members from Brazil, England, France, and 
Germany to coordinate the results of work done in each country 
during the past two years, and to program additional work for com- 
pletion of a report to the Eighteenth International Geographical 
Congress to be held in Rio de Janeiro in 1956. 

H.A.R.GIBB of Oxford University, Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names for British Official Use, has recently 
been gazetted a Knight Bachelor. 

W.A.DOUGLAS JACKSON has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from the State University of Iowa to carry out research on Russian 
agricultural geography, made possible by a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship . Recently he was promoted to Assistant Professor. 

K. KULARATNAM of the University of Ceylon hopes to devote part of 
his sabbatical year, ending June 1955, to research or teaching in the 
United States in fields of regional geography of south and southeast 
Asia; geomorphology with special reference to the humid tropics; 
physical geography; or cartography. His address is 61/1 Pendennis 
Avenue, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

CARROLL PHILIP McGUIRE (A. B.Syracuse) has been appointed a 
graduate in cartography at Oregon State College, Corvallis, for the 
year 1954-55. He will have charge of the cartography laboratory, 
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assist in teaching undergraduate cartography, and study for the 
masters degree in Natural Resources. 

ALFRED H. MEYER, Valparaiso University, was guest lecturer the 
past summer at Indiana University. He taught Geography of World 
Affairs, Human Geography of the Old World, and Research. 

MALCOLM J. PROUDFOOT, a delegate of the International Geographi- 
cal Union, is attending the United Nations and International Labour 
Office sponsored World Population Conference in Rome, August 30 
to September 10, at which he will read an invited paper on Demo- 
graphic Aspects of Migration in the Caribbean, and the International 
Catholic Migration in Breda, Netherlands, September 11-17. Dr. 
Proudfoot has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship to conduct 
research concerned with wartime and postwar migration into the 
United Kingdom, and will be abroad from June 1955 until September 
1956. His book on European refugees, 1939-52, is scheduled for pub- 
lication about the end of this year. His account of the new Center for 
Metropolitan Studies appears elsewhere in this issue. 

ERWIN RAISZ has returned from a reconnaissance of Western Europe. 
His textbook, under the title ‘‘Cartografia’’, was published in 
Barcelona (Omega). A paper ‘‘Shaping and Terracing of the Mediter- 
ranean’’ and one on Testing Drawing Materials were published by 
the Virginia Geographical Institute. For the next year Dr. Raisz plans 
to stay at 107 Washington Avenue, Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, 
working on maps and books, and visiting once a week at Clark Uni- 
versity. A landform map of Central America and one of the Antilles 
and a small United States map were added recently to the list of his 
publications. 

JOHN K. WRIGHT has been awarded the Charles P. Daly medal by the 
American Geographical Society, in recognition of his contributions to 
science. 


F. BARROWS COLTON, a member of the 
Association and assistant editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine, died 
suddenly at the age of 51, after an opera- 
tion for an obstruction of the bile duct. 
Prior to joining the staff of the National 
Geographic Society he had earned an 
enviable reputation as a science reporter 
and editor. He continued to specialize in 
that field, his most recent contribution 
being an article on non-military uses of 
atomic energy in the January, 1954 


National Geographic. 


q 
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EDWARD N. TORBERT CITED POSTHUMOUSLY 


e Edward N. Torbert has been awarded posthumously the 

| | following Citation for Distinguished Service by the United 
States Department of the Interior after an eminent career 

~ | of nearly eighteen years in Government service: 

} : ‘“‘Dr. Torbert entered the Bureau of Reclamation in 
November 1939 after having served with the Tennessee 

al Valley Authority in 1935-38 and with the Pacific North- 


west Regional Planning Commission from 1938-39. His 
initial duties as field coordinator of the Columbia Basin 

Joint Investigations at Ephrata, Washington, included 
coordinating the work of 28 committees. In this capacity 

ab- he made a significant contribution by initiating the pre- 

for paration of data for the first comprehensive report on 

the development of the entire Columbia River Basin. In 

pe. July 1944 he was appointed Regional Planning Engineer 

at Boise, Idaho, where he supervised studies covering 

the economic and engineering feasibility of 100 or more 
potential irrigation and multiple-purpose projects in the 

lans Pacific Northwest. For approximately three months in 

1952 he was detailed to the Institute of Inter- American 
Affairs to investigate and advise on plans for developing 

“ the Artibonite Valley of Haiti. In January 1953 he was 

° loaned through the Technical Cooperation Administration 

as adviser on water resource development in the Helmand 
Valley of Afghanistan. It was while engaged in the strenu- 

= ous task of organizing and developing his staff there that 

he was fatally stricken with bulbar poliomyelitis. His 

death on May 1, 1953, terminated the fine job he was doing 

in organizing and laying the groundwork for this vital foreign- 
aid program. Broad in his thinking, considerate in his approach, 
firm in his beliefs, skillful in his operations, and unyielding in 
his devotion to purpose, Dr. Torbert represented the finest 
ideals of Government service. In recognition of his many 
attributes and accomplishments, the Department of the In- 
terior grants its highest honor, the Distinguished Service 
Award, to Dr. Torbert posthumously.’’ - Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Before entering Government service with the TVA in 1935, 
Dr. Torbert taught geography at San Jose College, California 
and at Dartmouth College. He received his Ph.D. in Geography 
from the University of Chicago in 1931. He was born April 18, 
1903 in Syracuse, New York and died May 1, 1953 in Karachi, 
Pakistan. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


United States Bureau of the Census. The Population of Poland, by W. 
Parker Mauldin and Donald S. Akers, International Population Statis- 
tics Reports, Series P-90, No. 4. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1954. 198 pp. $1.00. Paper. 

A compilation and evaluation of population data and related informa- 
tion mainly from Polish official sources. After a summary of impor- 
tant facts distilled from great quantities of statistics are chapters -- 
well presented and liberally provided with maps, graphs, and tables -- 
on the geographical, historical, and administrative background; past 
and prospective population growth (1895-1965); distribution and inter- 
nal migration; age, sex, and ethnic composition; education; and the 
economically active population. The 35 tables comprising the statis- 
tical basis for the text follow, and in the appendixes are important 
statements on accuracy of Polish data. The complications of place 
names and changing boundaries are well handled. Comparisons with 
other countries are sketched, when they might add perspective to 
the picture. All whose work relates to Poland will be grateful for this 
good presentation of so much information otherwise difficult or im- 
possible of access. 


Report with respect to the House Resolution Authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs to Conduct an Investigation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. House Report No. 2503, 83rd Congress, 2d 
Session. 1594 xlvii pp., 157 maps. For sale by Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., $4.25. 

This voluminous document is a veritable mine of information on 
Indian tribes and lands in the United States and Alaska, made readily 
usable by the 47-page index. About one-half of the maps, showing on 
a United States base the original range of the individual tribes as well 
as their present location, will be of special usefulness to historical 
geographers. The remaining maps, of larger scale, show the location 
and boundaries of the several Indian agencies. 

Thirteen tables present extensive summary data pertinent to the 
preparedness of Indian tribes, bands, or other identifiable groups to 
dispense with services specially provided through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The volume presents a large amount of information directly usable 
by geographers in gaining an understanding of this segment of tne 
population and the lands it occupies. It by no means exhausts the 
possibilities of shedding on this complicated problem the sort of 
light that can result from thorough geographic analysis. 
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Physical Meteorology. John C. Johnson. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 393 pp. $7.50. 

This study of the physical properties of the atmosphere should be 
welcomed by both the teacher and the researcher. It brings together 
in a single volume the results of original research which has been 
and is being conducted by astronomers, physicists, chemists, aero- 
nautical engineers, and others. It presents atmospheric physics and 
chemistry in a unified approach and is a study of ‘‘those meteorolo- 
gical phenomena not directly concerned with the circulation of the 
atmosphere’’. 

In Physical Meteorology, the author has presented a textbook which 
not only bridges many fields of applied science but also gives a com- 
plete picture of physical meteorology as a new branch of knowledge. 

A general idea of the subjects covered in this book can be gathered by 
examining the chapter headings. Examples are: Atmospheric Refrac- 
tion, Scattering in the Atmosphere, Theory of Atmospheric Visibility, 
Radiation Processes in the Atmosphere, The Heat Budget of the Earth, 
Atmospheric Optics (Refraction, Diffraction, Rainbows, etc.), Forma- 
tion of Cloud Particles, Naturally and Artificially Simulated Precipi- 
tation, and Atmospheric Electricity. The discussion of modern theories 
and attempts at rain making is particularly interesting and very timely. 
It can be used either as a reference book for researchers or as a text- 
book. An outstanding feature is the extensive bibliography listed at the 
end of each chapter. It contains the main source books as well as re- 
ferences to the original literature which are particularly helpful to 

the research worker. This book is also written to be used as a text 

for students training to be professional meteorologists. The need for 
such a book was recognized by the author when he was teaching an 
undergraduate course in physical meteorology. 

It is not suggested that this text be used as the basis of a course in 
the geograp..y curriculum. The author assumes that the user has a 
background in basic physics and mathematics, including differential 
and integral calculus, which many geographers may lack. However, it 
may be possible for such individuals without this mathematical back- 
ground, but with some knowledge of meteorology to use Physical 
Meteorology as a reference book since the descriptive portions are 
quite understandable in their own right. 


Bibliographie Cartographique Internationale. 1951-1952. Armand Colin, 
Paris, 1954. Distributed by American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156 Street, New York, N.Y. 

This is the fifth edition of this international listing of maps which 
first appeared in 1949 (listings for 1946-1947). The latter listed 662 
maps and atlases representing the principal cartographic output of 
eight countries. Volume V is five times as big with 3,300 items, and is. 
more truly international in scope, with contributions from nineteen 
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countries. Listings for the United States are compiled by the Library 
of Congress Map Division. The present volume, like those issued pre- 
viously, was published under the auspices of the Comité National 
Francais de Géographie and the International Geographical Union with 
the assistance of Unesco and the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Mlle. M. Foncin and Madame P. Sommer continue as 
indefatiguable co-editors. The titles are arranged by political units 
and subdivided under set maps, general maps, regional maps and 
atlases. 


Edward Stanford Lid., 12- -14 Long Acre, London, W.C.2., for a series 
of separate maps of Great Britain on a scale of 1 625,000. 

These maps depict the primary physical, economic, human and 
social facts concerning the country. Each map is in two sheets measur- 
ing 43 x 33 inches. The series includes maps prepared by Departments 
concerned with planning, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Geological 
Survey, and independent research organizations such as the Land 
Utilisation Survey. They are published by the Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain and sold by Stanford Lid. About two dozen maps have 
been completed to date. 


Geograficheskiy Atlas SSSR. C.S. Hammond and Company Inc., Maple- 
wood, N.J. Price less than $2.00 per copy. 

A new (1954) edition has been published recently in Moscow.A Russian 
to English translation is not planned. A limited supply is expected and 
copies may be ordered from the Hammond Company. 


Ethnographic Map of the Southwestern Ukraine (Halycyna-Galicia) by 
Dr. Volodymyr Kubijovyc, professor of the Ukrainian University in 
Munich. Sevcenko Scientific Society, Institut'of National Research, 
27 rue des Bauves, Sarcelles (S. et 0.), France. 

The map shows in color the distribution of the following ethnic 
groups: (1) Ukrainians, (2) Ukrainians with Polish colloquial language, 
(3) Poles, (4) Polish colonists, (5) Roman Catholics with Ukrainian 
colloquial language, (6) Jews, and (7) others. Rural communities are 
represented by circles areally proportional to the pcpulation. There 
are also three additional schematic small maps and statistical tables 
for counties. 


The New Zealand Geographer, Vol. 10, No. 1, April 1954. 

"In AAG exchange collection. This issue of 102 pages contains articles 
on New Zealand Antarctica, by Frank A. Simpson; The Thames District, 
by Bryand H. Farrell; A Physiographical Study of Recent Sand Dunes on 
the Auckland West Coast, by R.N. Brothers; New Zealand Railways; 
Romance and Story, by Alan Mulgan; Transport in New Zealand: A 
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The White Desert, John Giaever (translated by E,M.Huggard). Chatto 
and Windus, London, 1954, 304 pp. ills., 25 shillings. 

This is the official account of the Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedi- 
tion to Queen Maud Land, 1949-1952. The author was the leader of the 
expedition, but since he did not participate in the long field journeys, 
more detailed accounts of these are given as appendixes by the res- 
pective party leaders. The psychological problems involved in the close 
confinement of fifteen men who wintered at the base camp are excellent- 
ly portrayed. Of special interest to polar geographers is the seismic 
profile made from the coast on to the 8,000 foot ice plateau 380 miles 
inland. It was once supposed that the mountains of Queen Maud Land 
represented the escarpment-like edge of the polar plateau. The seis- 
mograph showed, however, that a great ice plateau, over 7,000 feet 
thick, is held in by an almost ice-bound coastal mountain range, 
deeply trenched by great fiords which are entirely covered by the ice 
sloping down to the floating ice shelf. The small scale maps in the 
book are entirely inadequate to follow the details of the field journeys. 


The Cooperative Weather Observer. Weather Bureau. United States 
Department of Commerce. 1951. 201 pp., Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $1.00. 

Published as a gesture of appreciation for the devoted, unpaid ser- 
vices of the cooperative observers who have provided the data that 
practically everyone in the Association has used in one way or an- 
other, the volume is revealing as well as heartwarming. Brief bio- 
graphies of all who have served 20 years or more give intimate 
personal glimpses of conditions at places and times, of mobility 
and stability. There is a moral in this volume. 


Transportation Factors in the Marketing of Newsprint. Transportation 
Series No. 2. U.S.Department of Commerce. 1952. 126 pp., charts. 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. .40¢ 
This publication of the Commerce Department’s Office of Trans- 
portation deserves wide attention by the geographic profession. The 
authors, Edward Margolin and William McLendon, examine the general 
transportation interrelationships between newsprint mills and markets 
in North America, and analyze in detail the effects of the freight rate 
structure and pricing agreements on the location of this specific major 
industry. The study is in the same vein as the earlier report by the 
same agency, Transportation Factors in the Location of the Cast Iron 
Pipe Industry, but is based in part on statistics of a type not previously 
available. 
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Review, by William H. Wallace; Geography in Schools: A brief History 
of Geography in the Primary by N.H. Whatman and C.M.Herbert; and 
departments entitled Geographic Notebook, In Our Contemporaries, 
Reviews, and Postscript. An attractive and informative periodical, 
well worth reading by American geographers and deserving of com- 
mendation to our sister society. 


New Zealand Geographical Society Record, No. 16 July-December 1953, 

In AAG exchange collection. The programs of the four branches of 
the Society, at Auckland, Canterbury, Wellington and Otago are re- 
ported with fairly full abstracts of the papers presented covering a 
wide range of topics and areas, including one on the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska by a visiting lecturer (at Canterbury University College) 
C.B.McIntosh, a native of Nebraska. 


Revista Geografica (v.11 and 12, 1951-1952) Instituto Pan- Americano 
de Geografia e Hist6ria. Rio de Janeiro, 1953. 

The Commission on Geography of the Pan- American Institute of 
Geography and History is in charge of this journal which deals with the 
geography of countries throughout the Americas. Articles of signifi- 
cance may be sent to Col. Edmundo Gastao da Cunha, Av. Churchill, 
129-sala 1204, Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil. 


The Brazilian National Bibliography has been completed in dictionary 
catalog form for the period 1938-46. The last two volumes, for 1942-45 


appeared late in 1953. Dr. Augusto Mayer, Director of the Instituto 

Nacional do Livro at Rio de Janeiro, has begun work on the ‘‘ Biblio- 
grafia brasileira’’ for the period 1947-1953, and hopes that current 

publication can be carried on by means of a periodical issued by the 
INLThe two volume set for 1942-45 costs 200 cruzeiros. 
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